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CARDINAL   NEWMAN; 

Thomas  Carlyle  remarked  that  Newman  had    the 

intellect  of  a  rabbit ;  I  do  not  know  that  Newman 

ever  formed  any  estimate  of  Carlyle's  intellect.     Per- 

haps  that  great  text  of  St.  Augustine  which  shook 

him  like  a  loud  personal  summons  in  the  days  of  his 

doubts  and  hesitations,  would  have  been  his  answer  if 

he  had  been  pressed  for  a  verdict  upon  any  of  the  tin- 

selly  prophets  of  the  Great  Age  of  Shoddy.     Secufms 

jiidicat   orbis.     "The  world  is  the  great   Court   of 

Appeal,"  which  judges  calmly,  unbiassed,  and  in  the 

long   run   finally.     The   general    voice   of  posterity 

might  be  allowed  to  decide  between  the  theologian  with 

the   intellect  of  a  rabbit   and  the  old  splenetic  of 

Chelsea,  blustering  and  growling  away  at  his  gi*and 

panacea  of  Provincialism  as  a  Philosophy. 

1  A  lecture  delivered  recently  by  Professor  J.  S.  Phillimore,  of 
Glasgow  Univßrsity,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Caledonian  Catholig 
Association. 
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The  publishers  could  teil  us  an  interesting  tale  if 
they  would  give  us  in  figures  the  respective  circulation 
of  the  two.  But  yon  will  find  a  curious  evidence  in 
the  select  bibliography  which  Newman's  latest  bio- 
grapher gives  at  the  end  of  his  volume  (the  Abbe 
Bremond).  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
Newman  literature,  j  ust  a  select  list  of  sixteen  biogra- 
phies  or  studies.  Sixteen  authors — English,  French, 
German,  Italian — all  spending  their  energies  in  s'iudy- 
inoj  one  rabbit-like  intellect !  What  a  niad  world  it 
is  .  .  .  in  the  perspective  of  Ecclefechan.  And 
the  volume  of  Newman  literature  is  increasing  every 
year  and  every  month ;  nowhere  is  he  more  eagerly 
studied  and  expoun^led  than  in  a  country  where  surely 
they  know  something  about  intellect — in  France. 
Brunetiere  and  Newman  may  be  called  the  two  pillars 
upon  which  the  great  present  revival  of  Catholicism 
in  France  is  built. 

And  yet  when  I  was  asked,  by  those  who  had  the 
best  right  to  ask  it,  to  take  Newman  for  my  subject 
to-night,  the  reason  that  was  urged  for  that  choice 
was  that  Newman  is  almost  unknown  in  Scotland. 
Can  this  be  true  ?     Surprising  it  may  be,  but  it  is 
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not  of  bad  augury  if  an  influence  which  has  for  sixty 
years  been  drawing  recruits  by  thousands  to  the 
Church  in  England,  has  yet  to  develop  its  salutary 
coui'se  in  Scotland.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  makes 
my  task  easier  or  hai'der  if  I  venture  to  presume  that 
my  audience  is  not,  at  any  rate,  familiär  with  New- 
man. What  a  subject  to  treat  in  an  hour  !  His 
works  number  some  forty  volumes  ;  biographies  and 
studies  of  him  are  counted  by  dozens ;  the  Oxford 
Movement,  out  of  which  he  came,  has  a  whole  litera- 
ture  of  its  own — Letters,  Biographies  and  Memoirs, 
let  alone  the  Sermons  and  the  pamphlets.  There  is 
Newman  the  Theologian,  Newman  the  Philosopher, 
Newman  the  Preacher,  Newman  the  poet  and  man  of 
letters — how  many  more  aspects  ?  Which  Newman 
shall  we  take  ? 

Cardinal  Newman's  Personalhy. 

I  shall  be  content  if  I  can  succeed  to-nio-ht  in 
arousing  curiosity  enough  in  any  one  of  you  to  make 
him  explore  Newman  at  first  band.  That  is  my  pur- 
pose.  And  perhaps  the  best  way  to  realise  it  is  to 
try  and  draw  for  you  some  slight  sketch  of  the  per- 
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sonality  of  the  man  himself.     His  latest  French  bio- 
grapher says  justly  that  it  is  the  extraordinary  per- 
sonality  of  the  writer  which  gives  value  to  his  reli- 
gious  philosophy.    Newman  never  conceived  of  a  logic 
of  proofs  and  arguments  which  should  be  taken  in 
the  absti-act,  and  work  their  efFect  Hke  a  machine. 
His   reasoning   is  always   a  reasoning   addressed   to 
minds  which  he  presupposes  to  be  of  goodwill  and 
not  obstinately  bHnd.     He  presupposes  a   starting 
point  of  sympathy.     A  logic  which  is  the  mere  dry 
clatter  of  one  intelligence   against  another  has  no 
meaning  for  him.     It  must  be  logic  employed  by  a 
true  man.     It  must  be  a  soul  reasoning  with  a  soul. 
It  must  be  a  reasoning  that  touches  the  will  and 
awakes  a  life  and  an  action.     He  knows  that  though 
you  might  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  with  a 
mathematical  exactness,  still  no  human  being  can  live 
by  the  rule  of  Euclid,  and  no  human  being  would  die 
for  the  doctrine  that  two  and  two  make  four.     N Oii 
have  a  good  instance  of  his  method  when  he  turns 
with  his  tenible  ardour  of  pugnacious  charity  upon  the 
Anglicans  and  asks  them  which  of  all  their  distinctive 
positions  and  doctrines  would  they  die  for  ?     And  so 
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this  great  and  subtle  theologian  and  metaphysician 
chose  for  the  motto  of  his  arms  when  I^eo  XIII.  made 
him  Cardinal,  the  piain  words  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur  : 
the  heart  speaks  to  the  heart. 

He  says  in  one  of  his  Dublin  addresses  that  what 
distinguishes  Literature  from  scientific  or  other  kinds 
of  wiiting,  is  that  it  is  personal :  it  deals  with 
thoughts,  not  things.  And  all  his  arguments  come 
to  US  as  a  piece  of  his  personal  experience  thought 
out  into  language :  his  definition  of  style  is  "  thinking 
out  into  speecli  ".  He  supposes  the  reader,  the  in- 
quirer  vvhom  he  writes  to  help,  to  say,  "  I  am  at 
thh'  point,  how  must  I  reach  that  ?  I  have  this  ink- 
ling, this  suspicion,  this  instinct — what  is  to  come  of 
it  ?  "  And  his  method  is  always  a  bit  of  the  autobio- 
graphy  of  his  own  soul  and  intellect;  not  a  manual 
of  the  subject,  but  a  diary  of  his  own  experience. 
Personality  is  everywhere  in  his  work.  In  his  fif- 
teenth  year  he  went  through  a  religious  crisis,  ever 
after  which,  he  teils  us,  he  iiad  a  more  intense  con- 
viction  of  the  reality  of  God  and  the  reality  of 
his  own  soul  than  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  body 
with  arms  and   lea's.     God — his   own  soul :  all  eise 
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seems  to  him  a  deduction  from  these  two  points ; 
all  his  work  is  the  chronicle  and  Interpretation  of 
his  own  soul.  But  if  his  imagination  was  mystic, 
he  nevertheless  deprecated  and  mistrusted  the 
uncontrolled  emotions  in  religion :  anything  that 
savoured  of  revivalism,  or  illurainism,  he  not  only 
disliked  in  point  of  taste,  but  suspected  as  tend- 
ing  to  self-deception.  Never  was  a  gi-eat  imagin- 
ation more  rigorously  controlled  by  a  great  will ; 
never  was  a  great  intellect  so  convinced  that  intellect 
uncontrolled,  "the  wild  living  intellect,"  as  he  calls 
it,  is  a  natural  force  which  if  it  be  uncontrolled,  is 
like  brüte  strength,  as  frightful,  blind,  ruinous,  and 
annihilating  as  the  forces  of  nature  broken  loose. 
Newman  is  master  of  a  tremendous  team  of  natural 
faculties,  and  he  never  lets  go  the  reins;  the  very 
sense  of  his  talents  seems  to  make  him  almost  pain- 
fully  cautious  and  exact.  "  Oh,  it  is  great  to  have  a 
giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 
Or,  as  Shakespeare  says,^  translating  a  phrase  from  the 
Office  of  the  Church — "They  that  have  power  to 

'  Sonnet  xciv. 
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hurt  and  will  do  none.  .  .  ."^  Such  talents  in  an- 
other  man  might  have  made  a  heresiarch,  such  as 
those  against  whose  account  Stands  the  accumulated 
and- expanding  error  of  whole  centuries  and  whole 
nations.  But  he  possessed  thera,  and  not  they  him. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  man  comes  first,  and  the  person- 
ality  is  our  first  interest :  much  as  we  may  be  amazed 
at  the  marvellous  horses  which  can  leap  and  run  and 
flv  through  such  vast  spaces,  let  us  keep  our  admira- 
tion  for  the  harness  that  controls  them  all,  and  our 
homage  for  the  master-spirit  that  directs. 

The  Oxford  Movement. 
Looking  at  the  outhne  of  his  biography  we  see 
certain  gi'eat  divisions  in  which  to  consider  him  con- 
veniently.  He  was  born  in  1801  ;  he  was  received 
into  the  Church  in  1845 ;  he  became  Cardinal  in 
1878 ;  he  died  in  1890.  (It  is  curious  to  think  that 
a  man  should  live  to  his  ninetieth  year  who  spoke  of 
himself  as  old,  and  his  work  well-nigh  done,  when  he 
was  forty-five.)     Keep  these  dates  in  mind,  and  now 

1  Qui  potuit  transgredi  et  non  est  transgressus ;  facere  mala- 
et  non  fecit. — Ecclesiasticus  xxxix.  (Lesson  for  the  Common  Con- 
fess.  non  Pontif.  in  the  Roman  Missal.) 
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think  of  a  supplementary  framework.  The  Oxford 
Movement  lasted  from  1833  to  1845 ;  his  Irish 
University  connection  from  1852  to  1858 ;  and  the 
Apologia  was  published  in  1864.  I  am  not  going  to 
detain  you  with  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Newman,  nay,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  Newman.  You  know  that  just  as  about 
1800  to  1810  there  was  an  extraordinary  outbreak 
of  Romanticism  in  revolt  against  the  stifF  and  out- 
worn  liveries  of  the  eighteenth  Century ;  so,  a  genera- 
tion  later,  at  Oxford,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  revolt 
against  the  steady,  general,  self-satisfied  abasement  of 
the  Anglican  Establishment.  It  was  not  a  Romc- 
ward  movement  deliberately.  It  was  not  tili  the  year 
1840  that  Newman  talks  of  a  "rising  doubt  in  favour 
of  Rome  "  ;  and  as  late  as  1844  he  wrote  in  a  private 
letter :  "  I  have  no  existing  sympathies  with  Roman 
Catholics  ;  I  hardly  ever,  even  abroad,  was  at  one  of 
their  Services  ;  I  know  none  of  them,  I  do  not  like 
what  I  hear  of  them  ".  Ritualism  hardly  existed  ; 
the  great  revival  in  mediaeval  studies,  the  interest  feit 
by  non-Catholics  in  the  monuments,  plastic  and 
iiterary,  of  the   thirteenth  Century  hardly   existed. 
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The  men  of  the  Movement  were  absorbed  in  the 
Church  of  the  e  u'ly  centuries  and  steeped  in  Patristic 
studies.  What  happened  was  this.  The  State,  long 
accustonied  to  regard  the  Estabhshment  as  a  sub- 
missive  and  obseqiiious  menial,  was  passing  from  a 
vague,  liberal,  theistic  temper  into  a  new  temper  more 
definitely  hostile  and  rational istic.  The  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  created  a  new  Party,  and  the  Establishment 
had  learned  to  serve  the  old  Parties.  How  was  the 
adjustment  to  be  made  ?  Newman  and  his  friends 
had  cause  to  fear  that  the  new  adjustment  would 
mean  a  new  sun-ender ;  the  State  might  impose  such 
an  Episcopate  as  would  commit  the  Church  to  heret- 
ical  doctrines  upon  the  very  funclamentals  of  Chris- 
tian Faith.  On  the  one  side  was  a  Church  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  dogma  (and  from  his  earliest 
youth  he  could  never  conceive  Religion  apart  from 
Dogma),  placid  in  comfort,  and  fastened  down  to 
Erastianism  by  as  many  links  as  there  were  parsonages 
in  England.  On  the  other  side  his  Patristic  studies 
and  his  spiritual  Standards  could  re-erect  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  above  all  the  fourth  and  fifth  Century 
Chm-ch  of  his  beloved  heroes  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
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Chrysostom,  Theodoiet.  He  looked  upon  this  pictüre 
and  upon  that.  He  looked  at  the  gi-e-it  gulf  between 
the  two.  And  over  the  void,  as  it  were  upon  the 
vapoui-s,  he  tried  to  limn  tlie  outHnes  of  some  Church 
in  which  the  Saints  and  Fathers  could  feel  theni- 
selves  at  home,  could  live,  were  they  to  be  restored 
to  earth  again.  He  had  not  sketched  many  ünes 
before  others — either  friends  or  bystanders — saw  whose 
face  and  figure  the  complete  picture  was  going  to  le- 
present.  But  the  artist,  bent  close  to  his  work, 
saw  nothing  but  the  ideal  Church  which  his 
Christian  imagination  inspired  him  with  ;  he  was 
perfectly  sincere,  perfectly  incredulous,  when  the 
public  cried  out  upon  him  for  liomanising.  No  : 
he  was  drawing  the  ideal  Church  and  explaining  how 
it  was  to  be  found  in,  and  extricated  from,  the  coiTupt 
Establishment.  The  Via  Media,  the  midway  road, 
was  to  lead  to  this  consummation.  You  might  take 
advantage  of  the  original  duplicity  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  force  them  to  a  not  anti-Catholic  signifi- 
cance  ;  you  could  find  fragments  of  surviving  Catholic 
doctrine  here  and  there  ;  few  perhaps  that  had  not  in 
the  history  of  Anglicanism  been  held  by  somebody, 
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at  some  time,  with  some  degree  of  allowance.  Some 
froni  the  sixteenth,  some  from  the  seventeenth  Century, 
he  selected  all  the  patches  of  his  own  colour  that  he 
could  lay  hands  lipon,  and  pieced  them  into  a  kind  of 
whole,  and  called  it  Anglo-Catholicism.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  finished  his  design  for  what  the 
Anglican  Church  might  lawfully  be,  accordmg  to  him, 
and  was  spiritually  bound  to  be  ;  when  that  Church 
by  every  official  mouthpiece  she  possessed,  formally 
and  absolutely  repudiated  him  and  his  views.  He 
said  "  This  is  your  true  English  Church  " ;  and  the 
answer  was  "  We  are,  and  we  will  be,  no  such  thing  ". 
The  crisis  came  in  the  year  1841,  when  the  famous 
Tract  No.  90  (on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles)  appeared. 
It  made  him  the  best-known  and  the  most  unpopulär 
man  in  the  country.  Nothing  was  too  outrageous, 
nothing  too  absurd  to  say '  of  him ;  the  Dean  of 
Bristol  Said  at  a  public  dinner  that  he  should  be  sorry 
to  trust  his  purse  to  the  author  of  Tract  90  ;  others 
declared  he  had  already  been  secretly  received,  and 
was  employed  by  Rome  at  Oxford  for  treasonable 
purposes. 
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Early  Pre-iüdice  Neutralised. 
Injustice,  absurd ity,  malignity,  blind  self-satis- 
faction,  obstinate  acquiescence  in  low  ideals  and 
insular  pei'spectives  :  how  could  this  fail  to  have  sonie 
efFect  upon  so  sensitive  a  mind  ?  Not  that  he  was  a 
man  to  be  carried  away  by  personal  and  unworthy 
motives.  But  at  least  in  his  disgust,  in  bis  horror, 
there  was  enough  to  neutralise  his  strong  former 
prejudice  against  Roman  Catholicism,  the  deep  in- 
grained  traditional  prejudice  such  as  he  describes  in 
Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  (in 
1851).  And  in  1839  another  light  had  fallen  upon 
his  mind.  In  reading  an  article  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man  on  the  Schism  of  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  the 
argument  from  analogy  had  Struck  him.  Anglicans 
were  the  Donatists  of  to-day,  and  Rome  of  the  fourth 
Century  was  .  .  .  still  Rome.  To  one  that  takes  a 
large  comprehensive  view,  to  one  who  is  possessed  of 
the  histoncal  sense,  such  a  large,  general  analogy  is 
irresistibly  moving  and  persua  ling.  It  teils  morc 
than  a  thousand  little  particular  arguments.  It  fixes 
and  prescribes  the  tem|)er  in  which  he  shall  view  and 
judge  all  the  little  particulars.     Just  as  hr  feit    in 
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1849  how  like  were  the  Situation  and  prospects  of  St. 
Peter  first  entering  Rome  as  a  missionary  to  those  of 
the  first  Oratorians  settling  in  London;  so  was  it 
now  borae  in  upon  him  that  the  History  of  the 
Church  was  repeating  itself,  and  the  key  to  the  nine- 
teenth  Century  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

From  the  time  that  he  conceived  his  first  suspicion 
that  Rome  was  the  true  Church  and  none  other,  to 
the  time  when  he  made  his  Submission,  was  six  years. 
So  strong  were  the  ties  of  habit,  so  intense  the  senti- 
ments  which  bound  him  to  Oxford  and  to  AngUcanism. 
By  1843  he  was  virtually  convinced,  but  still  he  de- 
layed ;  he  was  determined  to  guard  against  the  risks 
of  self-deception,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  many 
whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him  were  hanging  upon 
his  footsteps  and  increasing  his  responsibility.  He 
was  bound  for  many  sakes  to  be  sure  before  he  moved. 
Conscience  to  Newman  never  meant  a  polite  name  for 
prejudice,  instinct  or  inclination  ;  it  meant  the  very 
last  Word  that  his  inmost  nature  could  answer  him 
when  most  plainly  and  exhaustively  questioned.  Till 
he  had  touched  bottom,  he  never  imagined  that  he 
had  got  to  the  verdict  of  conscience.     And  so,  aban- 
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doning  his  clerical  employments,  he  retired  into  the 
solitude  of  Littlemore  and  devoted  hiraself  to  the  last 
great  test.  He  set  himself  to  study  the  Development 
of  Doctrine. 

What  is  more  characteristic  of  Newman  than  that 
this  book  Stands  yet  unfinished  as  he  left  it  in  October, 
1845  ?  He  wrote  to  satisfy  his  own  reason,  to  probe 
his  own  deepest  and  sincerest  thoughts :  once  that 
was  done,  he  had  not  the  literary  vanity  to  complete 
his  work.  He  had  reached  certitude  :  his  purpose 
was  fulfilled.  The  work  which  begins  in  Historical 
Logic  ends  abruptly  in  devotion. 

Quia  viderunt  oculi  mei  salutare  tuum. 

On  9th  October,  1845,  he  was  received  into  the 
Church  by  Father  Dominic,  an  Italian  Passionist. 

Cardinal  Newman's  Whitixc.s. 

Now,  if  I  may  suppose  that  there  is  anybodv  here 
who  has  never  read  Newman  and  is  looking  for  a  eine 
at  what  place  to  attack  the  forty  volumes,  I  woulil  say 
that  of  all  his  writings  prior  to  this  tuming  point,  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  characteristic,  the  most 
lasting  are  two  vohnnes — the  Essay  on  Development 
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In  Religloiis  Döctiine,  wliich  is  not  only  a  great 
piece  of  Historical  Philosophy  but  contains  passages 
of  magnificent  eloquence ;  and  the  voliime  of  Univer- 
sity  Sermons  which  he  published  in  184^3,  but  which 
were  preached  at  various  dates  from  1826  to  1843. 
He  Said  in  his  old  age  that  he  was  better  satisfied  with 
this  than  with  any  other  of  his  works  :  it  contains  his 
Philosophy  of  Faith.  PYom  the  last  sermon  in  it, 
which  is  an  anticipation  of  the  Essai/  on  Develop- 
ment^ one  might  quote  a  page  perhaps  as  perfectly 
beautiful  as  any  page  of  English  prose  that  was  ever 
written,  an  argument  so  wonderful  and  so  compelling 
that  it  reads  like  a  revelation,  thought  out  into  a 
broad,  luminous  serenity  of  language. 

We  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  story  how  he 
went  to  Rome  ad  Umina  ,•  how,  still  in  the  fervour  of 
rapture,  he  visited  Milan  and  Naples  and  inspected 
Catholicism  in  pi  actice ;  how  he  hesitated  for  some 
time  what  to  do,  what  Order  to  join — for  he  always 
intended  to  be  a  Regulär.  (He  had  thoughts  of 
becoming  a  Jesuit,  or  a  Benedictine;  but  finally  it 
was  decided  he  should  enrol  in  the  Order  of  his 
beloved  St.  Philip  Neri  and  be  an  Oratorian.)     How 
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he  founded  an  Oratory  at  Birmingham  and  another 
in  London,  needs  no  teUing.  It  was  in  '51  that  the 
Pope  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  founding  as 
Rector  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland.  For 
the  next  seven  yeai's  he  was  to  and  fro  between 
Birmingham  and  Dublin,  busy  with  an  enterprise 
which  the  Abbe  Bremond  roundly  calls  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  phrase  is  too  harsh.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  the  tree  he  planted  has  been  a  tree  of  slow 
growth,  but  that  the  time  and  labour  were  wasted  I 
refuse  to  admit.  It  is  true  that  Newman  wrote  with 
an  almost  bitter  regret  of  the  futility  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  of  the  want  of  Organisation  and  co-operation 
between  the  vai-ious  authorities  and  parties  whose 
agreement  was  necessaiy  to  its  success.  But  if  nothing 
eise  had  come  of  it  all  but  the  splendid  series  of 
lectures  and  addresses  which  are  now  collected  under 
the  title  Iclea  of  a  University,  we  should  have  no 
need  to  complain.  And  to  Newman  personally  the 
Irish  "  campaign  " — as  he  called  it — brought  a  great 
widening  of  view,  and  brought  what  his  early  pre- 
judices  had  denied  him — a  high  appreciation  of  the 
IiTsh  race. 
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Let  these  quotations  witness : — 

"  I  go  further  still.  If  I  do  homage  to  the  maiiy 
virtues  and  gifts  of  the  Irish  people  and  am  zealous 
for  their  füll  development,  it  is  not  simply  for  the 
sake  of  themselves,  but  because  the  name  of  Ireland 
ever  has  been,  and,  I  believe,  ever  will  be,  associated 
with  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  because,  in  doing  any 
Service,  however  poor  it  may  be,  to  Ireland,  a  man  is 
ministering,  in  his  own  place  and  measure,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Holy  Roman  Apostolic  Church  "  (Dlsvi- 
pline  of  Mind,  p.  482).  ''  Gent  lernen,  the  seat  of 
this  intellectual  progi-ess  must  necessarily  be  the  great 
towns  of  Ireland ;  and  those  great  towns  have  a 
remarkable  and  happy  characteristic,  as  contrasted 
with  the  cities  of  Catholic  Europe.  Abroad,  even  in 
Catholic  countries,  if  there  be  in  any  part  of  their 
territory  scepticism  and  insubordination  in  religion, 
cities  are  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  Even  Rome  itself 
has  its  insubordinate  population,  and  its  concealed 
freethinkers ;  even  Belgium,  that  nobly  Catholic 
country,  cannot  boast  of  the  religious  loyalty  of  its 
great  towns.  Such  a  calamity  is  unknown  to  the 
Catholicism  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  the  other 
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cities  of  Ireland  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  atid 
more  religious  causes  of  the  difference,  the  very 
presence  of  a  rival  religion  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to 
faith  and  devotion  in  men  who,  from  the  circum- 
stancüs  of  the  case,  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
worse  than  lax  Catholics,  unless  thcy  resolved  on 
being  zealous  ones.  Hence,  then,  is  one  remarkable 
ground  of  promise  in  the  future  of  Ireland,  that  that 
lai-ge  and  important  class,  naembers  of  which  I  am 
now  addi-essing — that  the  raiddle  classes  in  its  cities, 
which  will  be  the  deposita^ies  of  its  increasing  poli- 
tical  power,  and  which  elsevvhere  are  opposed  in  their 
hearts  to  the  Catholitism  which  they  profess — are 
here  so  sound  in  faith,  and  so  exemplary  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  in  works  of  piety "  (Ibid.,  p.  484). 
You  will  liardly  recognise  in  these  words  the  man 
whose  reception  into  the  Church  was  hindeied,  among 
other  last  scruples,  by  his  disgust  at  some  dealings  of 
the  English  Catholics  with  Daniel  O'Connell ! 

And  now  there  is  a  general  Observation  to  be  madc 
which  helps  us  to  interpret  this  middle  perioci  of  bis 
activity — from  1845  to  1864.  His  fii-st  publications 
(and  still  more  his  lettei*s)  after  his  convei-sion  bear  a 
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peculiar  character  of  exultation  and  joy.  He  is  like 
a  man  transfigured,  Walking  on  air.  A  something 
has  been  relaxed  which  seemed  to  imprison  bis 
miiid  in  too  strict  bonds  of  punctiHo  and  scruple. 
To  anxious  deliberation,  and  painfid  self-iraposed 
struggle  against  irapulse,  there  succeeds  a  freedom,  a 
gaiety,  a  confidence  of  manner,  which  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words  when,  rejected  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity,  he  went  to  contest  a  big  populär  constituency 
in  Lancashire  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  come  among  you  un- 
muzzled  ". 

This  honeymoon  temper  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  his  own  words  : — 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  join  the 
Catholic  Church  from  some  Protestant  Community, 
are  seen  to  change  the  uncertainty  and  hesitation 
of  mind  which  they  showed  before  their  conversion, 
into  a  clear  and  fearless  confidence ;  they  doubted 
about  their  old  Community,  they  have  no  doubt 
about  their  new.  They  have  no  fears,  no  anxieties, 
no  difficulties,  no  scruples.  They  speak  as  they  feel ; 
and  the  world,  not  understanding  that  this  is  the 
ettect  of  the  grace  which   (as  we  may  humbly  trust) 
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these  happy  soiils  have  received,  not  understanding 
that,  though  it  has  füll  experience  of  the  region  of 
the  shadow  of  death  in  which  it  lies,  it  has  none  at 
all  of  that  city  whereof  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light,  measuring  what  Catholics  have  by  what 
itself  has  not,  cries  out :  '  How  forward,  how  un- 
natural, how  excited,  how  extravagant ! ' — and  it 
considers  that  such  a  change  is  a  change  for  the  worse, 
and  a  proof  that  the  step  was  a  mistake  and  a  fault 
because  it  produces  precisely  that  effect  which  it 
would  produce,  were  it  a  change  for  the  better." 

A  gi'eat  stream  of  converts,  lay  and  cierical,  did 
follow  the  leader  whose  tendency  they  had  gauged 
before  he  himself  had  seen  that  his  Via  Media  was  a 
blind  alley.  But  in  his  exaltation  he  almost  fancied 
that  all  England  was  coming  over  in  a  body,  and 
Protestantism  about  to  collapse  in  an  avalanche. 
His  letters  to  his  dear  friend  Henry  Wilberforce  dur- 
ing  these  years  have  the  intense  interest  of  a  drania, 
or  a  well-told  psychological  uovel ;  they  make  a  coni- 
plete  piece  of  s})iritual  literature.  You  see  him  in 
them  displaying  privately  what  the  Dlscourses  dis- 
play  from  the  pulpit,  an  irresistible  passion  of  charity, 
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and  (what  suits  and  completes  that  passion  in  a  pro- 
phet-like  temper  such  as  Newman)  an  intense  ardour 
of  scorn  and  satiie  which  reads  like  the  ardour  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  rekindled.  Newman  as  satirist,  as 
master  of  a  terrible  power  of  irony,  is  Newman  in  a 
new  character ;  it  is  the  poet 

Dowered  with  the  love  of  love,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
And  perhaps  merely  as  Hterature,  all  his  greatest 
works  belong  to  this  period.  The  Discourses  of 
1849,  the  Lectures  on  Anglican  D'ifficultws,  the 
Universlty  Lectures  and  Essays,  the  Lectures  on 
the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  (1851),  the  auto- 
biographical  novels  Loss  and  Gaiii  and  Colli  st  a 
— for  Callista  is  autobiographical  though  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Africa  of  the  fifth  Century,  and 
though  it  has  gained  high  praise  as  a  histoiical  novel 
— and  the  Historical  Sketches.  The  Lectures  on 
tJie  Present  Position  are  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  satire  in  the  nineteenth  Century — perhaps 
the  most  perfect :  they  have  not  only  irony,  but 
touches  of  broad,  ahiiost  uproarious  humour  and 
comedy,  but  all  subserving  a  most  earnest  conviction 
and  purpose. 
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Read  the  most  kindly  and  fatherly  letter  which  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  (Ullathorne)  wrote  to  him  in 
1864,  recounting  what  Newman  had  done  in  the  six- 
teen  yeai*s  of  his  service  in  that  diocese,  and  vou  will 
See  that  not  only  did  he  pubHsh  all  these  volumes, 
preach  all  these  sermons,  found  the  University  in 
Dublin,  found  the  Oratories  of  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don, preside  over  that  of  Birmingham — but  he  built 
a  great  church  at  Edgbaston,  and  other  chapels  in 
the  district,  conducted  schools,  bore  all  the  burdens 
of  parochial  work,  and  lastly  devoted  himself,  rather 
than  send  any  other,  to  performing  the  duties  of  a 
priest  in  the  outbreak  of  cholera. 

And  when  we  review  the  coui*se  of  the  twenty-five 
yeai-s  from  1839  to  1864,  fii-st  the  painful  intense 
ordeal  of  repression  and  self-examination  and  study 
undertaken  to  test  and  assure  his  vocation  towards 
the  Church ;  next  the  shock  and  excitement  of  find- 
ing  all  the  world  made  new  and  dazzling  for  him  ; 
we  shall  not  be  sui*{)nsed  to  find  that  a  nature  so 
sensitive,  so  highly  strung,  stimulated  to  enormous 
exei-tion  and  exalted  to  prodigious  effectiveness,  was 
impatient  of  delays  and  obstacles,  chafed  a  good  deal 
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at  the  justifiable  prudence  of  the  authorities  in  em- 
ploying  so  powerful  and  commanding  a  recruit,  and 
— in  fine — sufFered  great  physical  exhaustioi^  under 
the  stress  of  action  and  reaction.  Some  of  his  lettei*s 
and  private  papei-s  are  rather  melancholy  reading  un- 
less  we  bear  this  in  mind.  There  is  no  need  for  "  ex- 
plaining  away  " :  the  physical  fact  is  attested  by  the 
doctor  who  told  him  he  was  overstrained  and  shaken 
in  nerve.  We  have  his  positive  assurance  that  never 
once  in  all  his  after  life  did  he  for  a  moment  feel  he 
had  done  othervvise  than  right  in  1845.  So  there  is 
no  reason  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  dispirited, 
and  in  a  sense  disillusioned  of  his  expectations  :  but 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  realised  the 
enormous  expectations  of  cloudless,  unimpe.led  suc- 
cess  which  his  sanguine  buoyancy  had  conceived  in 
the  füll  blaze  of  the  first  illumination. 

And  perhaps  it  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  put  in 
a  few  touches  of  portraiture  which  may  help  to  inter- 
pi-et  the  contradiction  between  his  sense  of  failure 
and  disappointment  and  our  sense — looking  back  in 
calm  review — of  what  a  magnificent  work  he  did  for 
the  Church  just  in  these  years.     You   must   figure 
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him  as  a  man  singularly  rieh  in  sensibility,  with  ex- 
traordinary  faculties.  His  fine  taste  in  literature  re- 
presented  a  marvellous  finesse  of  taste  and  capacity 
of  emotion.  A  fine  ear  for  mnsic,  a  fine  palate — 
such  as  an  epicure  might  have  envied  this  ascetic — 
sight,  smell,  every  senss  shai'pened.  In  a  word,  the 
temperament  of  a  great  artist  with  uiiusual  capacities 
for  pain  and  pleasure,  for  exaltation  and  depression, 
for  varieties  and  inconsistencies  of  mood.  And  let  me 
repeat  it:  he  knew  that  his  talents  vvere  extra- 
ordinary,  and  he  feit  the  bürden  of  responsibility  for 
the  right  use  of  so  powerful  an  instrument.  Now  if 
any  life  and  discipline  in  the  world  is  calculated  to 
turn  a  high  sensibiHty  into  something  morbid  and  to 
bring  a  nature  at  ohce  rieh  and  shy  and  delicato  with- 
in  danger  of  madness — it  is  those  of  an  Oxford  don. 
For  the  proof  of  it  you  need  look  no  farther  than 
Mark  Pattison — one  of  the  disciples  who  broke  away 
from  Newman.  Newman  knew  the  type,  and  the 
type  changes  little  in  sixty  years :  both  paints  are 
proved  by  Losfi  and  Ga'tn.  And,  thcn,  beyond 
these  causes,  there  was  a  pecuHar  soHtariness  about 
Newman's    mind  :  he  had    more  admirei*s — nay,  ad- 
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orers — than  friends  ;  he  craved  intensely  for  affection 
and  loyalty,  and  he  enjoyed  both  in  large  measure, 
but  a  really  equal  friendship  was  hardly  possible  for 
him.  He  charmed  and  fascinated  bis  acquaintance, 
and  yet  seemed  always  some  way  remote  from  them, 
when  he  least  wished  it. 

If  we  consider  all  this,  it  will  be  no  wonder  that 
such  a  nature,  emphasised  by  such  an  education,  must 
in  such  circumstances  as  were  bis  to  live  in  during 
these  years,  have  sufFered  many  rubs  and  jars  and  re- 
buffs — not  a  few  of  them  for  slight  or  even  imaginary 
causes.  History  has  plenty  of  praise  for  the  Saints 
who  achieved  heroism  in  spite  of  strong  natural  in- 
stincts  of  fear  or  appetite  or  pride ;  but  has  proper 
justice  yet  been  done  to  the  man  who  out  of  an  ar- 
tistic  temperament  makes  a  saintly  doctor  ? 

I  think  that  now  you  have  some  idea  of  Newman's 
State  when  another  great  turning  point  in  bis  life 
came.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1863  when  Charles 
Kingsley,  reviewing  James  Anthony  Froude  (the 
very  circumstance  has  an  ironical  humour  about  it), 
let  fall  these  sentences :  "  Truth  for  its  own  sake  had 
never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.     Father 
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Newman  informs   us  that  it  need   not,  and  on  the 
whole  ought  not  to  be." 

Newman  invited  him  to  substantiate  bis  cbarge : 
Kingsley  rode  ofF  on  an  evasion.  Tbe  coii-espondence 
proceeded  tili  Kingsley  produced  as  an  apology  not 
merely  an  ungracious  avowal  but  an  insolent  quibble. 
Newman  pressed  bim  again,  and  at  last  extracted  a 
Statement  of  "beai*ty  regret  at  baving  so  seriously 
mistaken  bim".  Newman  publisbed  tbe  correspon- 
dence  as  a  pampblel — witb  comments.  Kingsley  re- 
torted  in  a  j^ampblet  of  forty-eigbt  pages,  entitled 
What,  then,  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? 

And  Newman  replied  by  wi'iting,  and  publisbing  in 
parts,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  finisbed,  tbe  Apologia. 

In  Kingsley's  clumsy  malice,  it  is  bard  to  say 
wbetber  tbe  malice  or  tbe  clumsiness  was  more  iiTitat- 
ing  to  Newman.  He  migbt  be  pardoned  if  be  bad 
written  botly  in  a  pei-sonal  encounter  ;  but  Kingsley's 
cbarge  was  against  tbe  honour  of  tbe  wbole  Catbplic 
priestbood.  And  tbe  addresses  wbicb  came  to  tbank 
and  congratulate  bim  aftei*  tbe  Apohg'ta  was  pub- 
lisbed, acknowledge  bim  to  have  been  the  cbampion 
of  tbe  wbole  clergy.     Nothing  can  have  been  more 
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provoking  to  Newman  than  Kingsley's  posing  as  a 
"  blunt  Englishman  "  or  an  "  English  gent'eman  " 
who  believed  in  piain  common  sense,  and  appealing  to 
the  British  Public  as  Court  of  Appeal  (not  on 
matters  of  fact  but  doctrine),  when  his  pages  be- 
trayed — what  everybody  now  knows,  and  what  so 
often  produces  a  very  blatant  Anglo-Saxonism — a 
strong  infusion  of  non-European  blood.  Time  has  in 
one  sense  pronounced  sentence  on  the  controversy — 
for  who  now  leads  Kingsley's  pamphlet  ?  It  is  remem- 
bered  merely  as  the  occasion  of  Newman's  Apologia. 
But  it  is  a  singularly  vile  Compound  of  sycophancy 
and  bluster :  here  is  a  specimen.  He  quotes  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Newman's  sermons,  and  then 
says  :  "  What  Dr.  Newman  may  have  meant  to  teach 
by  these  words,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  what  he  has  taught 
practically  is  patent.  He  has  taught  the  whole  Celtic 
Irish  population  that  as  long  as  they  are  chaste 
(which  they  cannot  well  help  being,  being  married 
almost  before  they  are  men  and  women)  and  sober 
(which  they  cannot  well  help  being,  being  too  poor  to 
get  whisky  enough  to  make  them  drunk),  and  'go  to 
theii-  religious   duties' — an   expression   on    which   I 
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raake  no  comment — they  may  look  down  upon  the 
Protestant  gentry  who  send  over  millions  to  feed 
them  in  famine  ;  who  found  hospitals  and  charities  to 
which  they  are  admitted  freely ;  who  try  to  introduce 
among  them  capital,  industry,  civiHsation,  and  above 
all  that  habit  of  speaking  the  truth,  for  want  of 
which  they  are  what  they  are,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  such,  as  long  as  they  have  Dr.  Newman  for 
their  teacher.  ..." 

What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  What  is  there  to  be 
Said  except  that  the  original  Pharisee  in  the  Temple 
at  least  expressed  the  same  thought  more  concisely 
than  is  done  in  this  paraphiase  by  his  descendant  ? 

Well,  the  particular  charges  were  cases  for  special 
treatment  in  an  appendix,  but  the  gist  of  Kingsley's 
pamphlet  was  a  general  attack  on  Newman's  honesty 
and  integrity.  He  saw  that  the  right  answer  was  to 
meet  accusation  positively,  not  negatively — to  give 
the  picture  of  his  life.  And  this  is  what  he  did, 
conquering  the  scruples  of  shyness  and  delicacy  which 
made  it  morc  difficult  for  him  than  most  mento  expose 
the  secrets  of  their  iilmost  heart,  the  diary  of  their 
souls.     The   Apologia  appeared  at   intei-vals    of   a 
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week,  in  seven  parts ;  the  whole  was  out  by  an  early 
date  in  June,  1864. 

The  effect  was  prodigious.  The  controversy  had 
centred  pubhc  attention  on  Newman,  so  that  he  had 
all  that  he  ever  asked  or  needed :  a  fair  hearing. 
And  the  vindication  was  complete.  It  did  not  con- 
vince  everybody  that  Newman  had  not  deceived 
himself  in  imagining  ibr  ten  years  that  there  was 
room  for  his  ideal  Church  within  the  Anglican 
Establishment ;  but  it  was  so  perfectly  coherent  and 
so  manifest ly  sincere  that  no  self-respecting  or  respect- 
able  polemist  could  any  longer  argue  that  Newman 
had  used  arts  of  duplicity  in  order  to  perform  a 
deliberate  treason. 

He  feit  convinced  in  1864  that  he  should  not  live 
much  longer  :  "  As  men  draw  toward  their  end,"  was 
his  phrase.  But  the  success  of  the  book  worked  a 
miracle  in  his  bodily  powers.  He  renewed  his  youth 
in  the  sunshine  of  success.  There  is  no  more  of  the 
depression,  the  complaint  that  he  has  wasted  his  days 
and  achieved  nothing.  The  literary  triumph  was  like 
wine  to  the  artist ;  but  Newman  was  more  than  the 
artist :  and  he  feit  that  poor  Kingsley  had  given  him 
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the  occasion  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  cause  of 
the  Church.  His  writings  could  no  longer  be  silently 
boycotted  ;  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters  must  be 
conceded  by  the  purely  literary  critics  who  took  no 
count  of  the  theological  issues  in  debate.  Nobody 
had  done  so  much  as  he  to  fiU  a  void  of  which  he  had 
complained  in  a  Dublin  address — the  want  of  a 
Catholic  literature.  For  to  no  other  one  man  rather 
than  him,  to  no  other  one  book  rather  than  the 
Apologia,  must  be  ascribed  the  gi'eat  and  still 
growing  affluence  of  literary  men  and  women  towards 
the  Church.  The  Apologia  reads  fresh  to-day 
after  forty-four  years ;  it  still  works  powerfuUy ;  it  is 
still  the  best  known  and  perhaps  the  most  populär  of 
his  works.  And  surely  the  reader  must  be  strangely 
insensible  to  elevation,  and  singlemindedness,  and  an 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  light  wherever  the  light 
might  lead — strangely  deaf  to  the  violin  notes  of  fine 
English  prose — who  is  not  moved  to  proceed  from 
the  Apologia  and  explore  other  feats  of  the  same 
pen,  other  expressions  of  the  same  penetrating  intel- 
lect  and  noble  spirit. 

So    here   was   the   second    great   consolation   and 
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satisfaction  that  came  to  make  araends  for  many  years 
of  trial,  and  vilification  and  misunderstanding.  If 
time  had  pennitted,  we  ought  to  have  gone  further 
and  reached  the  third — the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate, 
by  which  in  1878  Pope  Leo  sealed  with  the  approval 
of  Rome  his  thirty-three  years  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Faith.  There  was  much  to  say  of  the  Gi'ammar 
of  Assent  and  of  the  Dream  of  Gerontms. 

But  tny  purpose,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  was  to 
avouse  an  interest,  to  stimulate  a  curiosity  rather  than 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  giving  anything  like 
a  füll  meal  of  information  within  the  limits  of  an 
hour's  lecture.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  gaining  even  a 
few  moie  readei-s  for  Newman,  I  am  well  content. 
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